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if one who had been guilty of faults in the first
part of the campaign had conducted himself well
during the operations in East Prussia. A burden-
some provision was that any officer who sought
reinstatement in the army should first prove that
he had previously done his duty.

All felt that for the commanders who had so
hastily surrendered Prussia's strong fortresses to
the enemy no punishment could be too severe.
When no recent law could be found to cover
their case it was determined to go back to a law
of the Great Elector which provided very clearly
that surrendering, except in case*of extreme need,
should be considered a capital crime. Seven
high officers were then condemned to death; one
escaped and, for the rest, the" punishment was
changed to life imprisonment. Even this penalty
was a mere concession to public opinion. The
King in his heart must have known that the
ultimate blame rested with himself. He had
failed to repair or to provision the fortresses,
although his attention had been drawn to the
matter; he had installed as commanders worn out
old men; he had intended that the positions
should be sinecures. Of this, in one case at least,
most positive proof was furnished. One of those
convicted, Romberg, produced a note in which
the King told him he would be given the governor-
ship of Stettin because, as his strength was de-
clining, it would "undoubtedly be agreeable to
him to come into quieter circumstances,M